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Foreword 


Published in September 2019, Edward Snowden’s memoir, Permanent Record immediately shot to 
the NYT bestseller list, recetving well-deserved critical and popular acclaim, and, in my 
estimation, it would have won the much-coveted Pulitzer Prize for nonfiction the following year. 
It is a riveting, well-written, and deftly edited document. It details a Surveillance State apparatus 
so intrusive and comprehensive, utilizing the Internet and piggy- backing on corporate media 
(Google, Twitter, Facebook, Instagram) database collections and algorithms, that Snowden 
shows how catastrophic that apparatus is to the future (and past) of human privacy and how it 
makes governmental transparency impossible, thereby destroying democratic institutions. 
Snowden’s revelation about the previously untold workings of the NSA and CIA were a wet 
dream candidate for Julian Assange’s Wikileaks publication, although, as Snowden relays in the 
memoir, he chose in the end not to dump at Wikileaks but to seek out journalists to vet his 
information and spread the word through the mainstream media (MSM). 


Yes, Permanent Record was well on its way to the status of whistleblowing classic, akin to Daniel 
Ellsberg’s Nixon era bombshell, The Pentagon Papers. But, as they say, something happened on 
the way to the quorum forum: The State. In December 2019, a US court ordered the profits of 
the sales for Permanent Record seized, reasoning that Snowden had violated nondisclosure 
agreements with the NSA and CIA. In other words, he had not submitted the book for the long 
process of review and redaction prior to open publication. The court finding went further, 


Additionally, and while subject to the Secrecy Agreement, Snowden has made public 
remarks at various events including a "TED" conference, an internet security trade fair 
("it-sa"), the College of William & Mary, and Dalhousie University. 


The government then seized in excess of $5.2 million Snowden received for the book and 
speeches he delivered. Following the ruling, Snowden tweeted to the Twittersphere, 


The government may steal a dollar, but it cannot erase the idea that earned it ... I wrote 
this book for you, and I hope the government’s ruthless desperation to prevent its 
publication only inspires you read it — and then gift it to another. 


But, Snowden, has not suffered on the financial front since settling in Russia. His internet- 
based speeches and writings have earned him more than $8 million in 2020 alone, according to 
one probably unreliable source. So, take that, the Goss tells Uncle Sam. 





In early 2021, as if to tweak the government’s Pinocchio-length appendage, Snowden released a 
Young Readers Edition (YRE) of Permanent Record. It is in all essence the same memoir as the 
“adult” version — minus 100 pages. The language is the same. The story is the same. But there 
are pseudo-redactions — along with some excellent copy-editing to reduce ‘lag’ for young 
readers, sections that got him in trouble with the government have been excised. In the YRE, 
your child won’t read two major chapters of the adult version, “Homo Contractus,” which may 
be off-putting to an identity-searching teen, and “The Tunnel” (see the previous comment). 





Also, the chapter, “The Boy,” which mentions some naughty things Snowden, and his co- 
workers, got up to -- spying on love interests and sharing nudies of Ayn Rand doing shoulder 
shrugs -- in a section called LOVEINT has been circumspectly circumcised. Not because of 


the sex, of which there is not enough, but because the program he describes is illegal and 
impossible and the government has disavowed any knowledge of its existence. 


Feeling frisky, and with nothing better to do in my dotage, I decided to ixnay the adult version 
and the YRE and produce a Permanent Record: Confidential Version (PRCV). Here, I recover 
and reconstruct some of the lost 100 pages, judiciously (leaving out the times the doorknob 
broke, as the Bard from Duluth would say) editing my findings down to about 40 pages, 
including what I hope will come across as merely modest pages of notes and remarks on topic 
that has proven larger than any one life. So, if a potential reader is strapped for time, especially 
during this holiday season, she or he or s/he may wish to cut to the chase scenes and read only 
the three missing chapters alluded to above, plus some bits and pieces I scratch my scroti over in 
ponderment of the editorial decision-making process involved, such as Ed’s Mayflower pride 
and deletion of his slaver’s heritage. Other than that... 


Of the missing material, “Homo Contractus” is probably the most significant cut. Here 
Snowden details the degree of corruption that has beset the Military-Industrial relationship that 
Ike warned us about all those years ago. Snowden talks about humbly going for a techie job 
interview, expecting decent wages, only to be prodded by the hiring gent to seek more salary (the 
agent gets a cut), He describes ostensible working for a computer company — Dell 

— whilst he is actually using it as cover while he spies for the CIA. And, in general, he paints a 
grimly entrenched system of contracting-out of government services to private enterprises 
(owned and operated by newly “retired” government employees with top secret clearances) 
who do things in the world on behalf of and pazd for by Americans without their knowledge or 
consent, in order to get around public accountability. It’s the privatisation of democracy. And 
if you don’t like it, you can suck their Kochs. 


Ultimately, and preferably, the reader will opt to read Snowden’s seminal whistleblowing memoir 
that is unique and deeply important to the future of our species, and cries out for us, especially the 
youngsters of the Ice Station Zzzz generation, to stop our mess before it’s too late. Permanent 
Record is widely available, despite the gubbo’s shenanigans with the profits, including online at the 
marvellous electronic public library known as the Internet Archive. 

Here is the Adult version without expurgation. Put it on your Fuck It list. And read it. 


Be seeing you, as Patrick “Tm Not a Number I’m a Free Man” McGoohan used to say in the 
dystopic cult hit series from the 70s, The Prisoner. 





HHHHHHHHHH 
My teview of Permanent Record is here. 


My review of YRE is here. 


- John Hawkins, Western Australia, December 2021 


Preface 


[JJust another young technologist out to build what I was sure would be a better world. My 


career in the American Intelligence Community (IC) only lasted a short seven years, 

which I’m surprised to realize is just one year longer than the time I’ve spent since in exile in a 
country that wasn’t my choice. During that seven year stint, however, I participated in the most 
significant change in the history of American espionage—the change from the targeted 
surveillance of individuals to the mass surveillance of entire populations. I helped make it 
technologically feasible for a single government to collect all the world’s digital 
communications, store them for ages, and search through them at will. 


After 9/11, the IC was racked with guilt for failing to protect America, for letting the most 
devastating and destructive attack on the country since Pearl Harbor occur on its watch. In 
response, its leaders sought to build a system that would prevent them from being caught off 
guard ever again. At its foundation was to be technology, a foreign thing to their army of 
political science majors and masters of business administration. The doors to the most secretive 
intelligence agencies were flung wide open to young technologists like myself. 

And so the geek inherited the earth. 


If I knew anything back then, I knew computers, so I rose quickly. At twenty-two, I got my first 
top secret clearance from the NSA, for a position at the very bottom of the org chart. 

Less than a year later, I was at the CIA, as a systems engineer with sprawling access to some of 
the most sensitive networks on the planet. The only adult supervision was a guy who spent his 
shifts reading paperbacks by Robert Ludlum and Tom Clancy. The agencies were breaking all of 
their own rules in their quest to hire technical talent. They’d normally never hire anybody 
without a bachelor’s degree, or later at least an associate’s, neither of which I had. By all rights, I 
should never have even been let into the building. 


From 2007 to 2009, I was stationed at the US Embassy in Geneva as one of the rare 
technologists deployed under diplomatic cover, tasked with bringing the CIA into the future by 
bringing its European stations online, digitizing and automating the network by which the US 
government spied. My generation did more than reengineer the work of intelligence; we entirely 
redefined what intelligence was. For us, it was not about clandestine meetings or dead drops, 
but about data. 


By age twenty-six, I was a nominal employee of Dell, but once again working for the NSA. 
Contracting had become my cover, as it was for nearly all the tech-inclined spies of my cohort. I 
was sent to Japan, where I helped to design what amounted to the agency’s global backup—a 
massive covert network that ensured that even if the NSA’s headquarters was reduced to ash in a 
nuclear blast, no data would ever be lost. At the time, I didn’t realize that engineering a system 
that would keep a permanent record of everyone’s life was a tragic mistake. 


I came back to the States at age twenty-eight, and received a stratospheric promotion to the 
technical liaison team handling Dell’s relationship with the CIA. My job was to sit down with 


the heads of the technical divisions of the CIA in order to design and sell the solution to any 
problem that they could imagine. My team helped the agency build a new type of computing 
architecture—a “cloud,” the first technology that enabled every agent, no matter where they 
were physically located, to access and search any data they needed, no matter the distance. 


In sum, a job managing and connecting the flow of intelligence gave way to a job figuring out 
how to store it forever, which in turn gave way to a job making sure it was universally available 
and searchable. These projects came into focus for me in Hawaii, where I moved to take a new 
contract with the NSA at the age of twenty-nine. Up until then, Pd been laboring under the 
doctrine of Need to Know, unable to understand the cumulative purpose behind my specialized, 
compartmentalized tasks. It was only in paradise that I was finally in a position to see how all 
my work fit together, meshing like the gears of a giant machine to form a system of global mass 
surveillance. 


Deep in a tunnel under a pineapple field—a subterranean Pearl Harbor—era former airplane 
factory—I sat at a terminal from which I had practically unlimited access to the communications 
of nearly every man, woman, and child on earth who'd ever dialed a phone or touched a 
computer. Among those people were about 320 million of my fellow American citizens, who in 
the regular conduct of their everyday lives were being surveilled in gross contravention of not 
just the Constitution of the United States, but the basic values of any free society. 


The reason you’re reading this book is that I did a dangerous thing for a man in my position: I 
decided to tell the truth. I collected internal IC documents that gave evidence of the US 
government’s lawbreaking and turned them over to journalists, who vetted and published them 
to a scandalized world. This book is about what led up to that decision, the moral and ethical 
principles that informed it, and how they came to be—which means that it’s also about my life. 


What makes a life? More than what we say; more, even, than what we do. A life is also what we 

love, and what we believe in. For me, what I love and believe in the most is connection, human 
connection, and the technologies by which that is achieved. Those technologies include books, 
of course. But for my generation, connection has largely meant the Internet. 


Before you recoil, knowing well the toxic madness that infests that hive in our time, understand 
that for me, when I came to know it, the Internet was a very different thing. It was a friend, and 
a parent. It was a community without border or limit, one voice and millions, a common frontier 
that had been settled but not exploited by diverse tribes living amicably enough side by side, 
each member of which was free to choose their own name and history and customs. Everyone 
wore masks, and yet this culture of anonymity-through-polyonymy produced more truth than 
falsehood, because it was creative and cooperative rather than commercial and competitive. 
Certainly, there was conflict, but it was outweighed by goodwill and good feelings—the true 
pioneering spirit. 


You will understand, then, when I say that the Internet of today is unrecognizable. It’s worth 
noting that this change has been a conscious choice, the result of a systematic effort on the part 
of a privileged few. The early rush to turn commerce into e-commerce quickly led to a bubble, 
and then, just after the turn of the millennium, to a collapse. After that, companies realized that 
people who went online were far less interested in spending than in sharing, and 


that the human connection the Internet made possible could be monetized. If most of 
what people wanted to do online was to be able to tell their family, friends, and strangers 

what they were up to, and to be told what their family, friends, and strangers were up to in 
return, then all companies had to do was figure out how to put themselves in the middle of 
those social exchanges and turn them into profit. 


This was the beginning of surveillance capitalism, and the end of the Internet as I knew it. 


Now, it was the creative Web that collapsed, as countless beautiful, difficult, individualistic 
websites were shuttered. The promise of convenience led people to exchange their personal 
sites—which demanded constant and laborious upkeep—for a Facebook page and a Gmail 
account. The appearance of ownership was easy to mistake for the reality of it. Few of us 
understood it at the time, but none of the things that we’d go on to share would belong to us 
anymore. The successors to the e-commerce companies that had failed because they couldn’t find 
anything we were interested in buying now had a new product to sell. 


That new product was Us. 


Our attention, our activities, our locations, our desites—everything about us that we revealed, 
knowingly or not, was being surveilled and sold in secret, so as to delay the inevitable feeling of 
violation that is, for most of us, coming only now. And this surveillance would go on to be 
actively encouraged, and even funded by an army of governments greedy for the vast volume of 
intelligence they would gain. Aside from log-ins and financial transactions, hardly any online 
communications were encrypted in the early twenty-aughts, which meant that in many cases 
governments didn’t even need to bother approaching the companies in order to know what their 
customers were doing. They could just spy on the world without telling a soul. 


The American government, in total disregard of its founding charter, fell victim to precisely this 
temptation, and once it had tasted the fruit of this poisonous tree it became gripped by an 
unrelenting fever. In secret, it assumed the power of mass surveillance, an authority that by 
definition afflicts the innocent far more than the guilty. 


It was only when I came to a fuller understanding of this surveillance and its harms that I 
became haunted by the awareness that we the public—the public of not just one country but of 
all the world—had never been granted a vote or even a chance to voice our opinion in this 
process. The system of near-universal surveillance had been set up not just without our consent, 
but in a way that deliberately hid every aspect of its programs from our knowledge. At every 
step, the changing procedures and their consequences were kept from everyone, including most 
lawmakers. To whom could I turn? Who could I talk to? Even to whisper the truth, even to a 
lawyer or a judge or to Congress, had been made so severe a felony that just a basic outlining of 
the broadest facts would invite a lifetime sentence in a federal cell. 


I was lost, and fell into a dark mood while I struggled with my conscience. I love my country, and 
I believe in public service—my whole family, my whole family line for centuries, is filled with 
men and women who have spent their lives serving this country and its citizens. I myself had 
sworn an oath of service not to an agency, nor even a government, but to the public, in support 
and defense of the Constitution, whose guarantee of civil liberties had been so flagrantly violated. 
Now I was more than part of that violation: I was party to it. All of that 


work, all of those years—who was I working for? How was I to balance my contract of secrecy 
with the agencies that employed me and the oath I’d sworn to my country’s founding principles? 
To whom, or what, did I owe the greater allegiance? At what point was I morally obliged to 
break the law? 


Reflecting on those principles brought me my answers. I realized that coming forward and 
disclosing to journalists the extent of my country’s abuses wouldn’t be advocating for anything 
radical, like the destruction of the government, or even of the IC. It would be a return to the 
pursuit of the government’s, and the IC’s, own stated ideals. 


The freedom of a country can only be measured by its respect for the rights of its citizens, and 
it’s my conviction that these rights are in fact limitations of state power that define exactly 
where and when a government may not infringe into that domain of personal or individual 
freedoms that during the American Revolution was called “liberty” and during the Internet 
Revolution is called “privacy.” 


It’s been six years since I came forward because I witnessed a decline in the commitment of so- 
called advanced governments throughout the world to protecting this privacy, which I regard— 
and the United Nations regards—as a fundamental human right. In the span of those years, 
however, this decline has only continued as democracies regress into authoritarian populism. 
Nowhere has this regression been more apparent than in the relationship of governments to the 
press. 


The attempts by elected officials to delegitimize journalism have been aided and abetted by a 
full-on assault on the principle of truth. What is real is being purposefully conflated with what is 
fake, through technologies that are capable of scaling that conflation into unprecedented global 
confusion. I know this process intimately enough, because the creation of irreality has always 
been the Intelligence Community’s darkest art. The same agencies that, over the span of my 
career alone, had manipulated intelligence to create a pretext 

for war—and used illegal policies and a shadow judiciary to permit kidnapping as “extraordinary 
rendition,” torture as “enhanced interrogation,” and mass surveillance as “bulk collection” — 
didn’t hesitate for a moment to call me a Chinese double agent, a Russian triple agent, and 
worse: “a millennial.” They were able to say so much, and so freely, in large part because I 
refused to defend myself. From the moment I came forward to the present, I was resolute about 
never revealing any details of my personal life that might cause further distress to my family and 
friends, who were already suffering enough for my principles. 


It was out of a concern for increasing that suffering that I hesitated to write this book. 
Ultimately, the decision to come forward with evidence of government wrongdoing was easier 
for me to make than the decision, here, to give an account of my life. The abuses I witnessed 
demanded action, but no one writes a memoir because they’re unable to resist the dictates of 
their conscience. This is why I have tried to seek the permission of every family member, friend, 
and colleague who is named, or otherwise publicly identifiable, in these pages. Just as I refuse to 
presume to be the sole arbiter of another’s privacy, I never thought that I alone should be able to 
choose which of my country’s secrets should be made known to the public and which should 
not. That is why I disclosed the government’s documents only to journalists. In fact, the number 
of documents that I disclosed directly to the public is zero. 


I believe, just as those journalists believe, that a government may keep some information 
concealed. Even the most transparent democracy in the world may be allowed to classify, for 
example, the identity of its undercover agents and the movements of its troops in the field. 
This book includes no such secrets. To give an account of my life while protecting the privacy 
of my loved ones and not exposing legitimate government secrets is no simple task, but it is my 
task. Between those two responsibilities—that is where to find me. 


-Edward Snowden, 2019 


PART ONE 
1. Looking Through the Window 


Many of the first 2,000 or so nights of my life ended in civil disobedience: crying, 
begging, bargaining, until—on night 2,193, the night I turned six years old—I 
discovered direct action. The authorities weren’t interested in calls for reform, and 
I wasn’t born yesterday. 


The microwave’s clock was easier than the stove’s to roll back, if only because it was easier to 
reach. 


The technical reality is that there are new networks born every day on the global cluster of 
interconnected communications networks that you—and about three billion other people, or 
roughly 42 percent of the world’s population—use regularly. 


All these protocols are known as application protocols, and comprise just one 
family of protocols among the myriad online. For example, in order for the data in 
any of these application protocols to cross the Internet and be delivered to your 
desktop, or laptop, or phone, it first has to be packaged up inside a dedicated 
transport protocol—think of how the regular snail-mail postal service prefers you 
to send your letters and parcels in their standard-size envelopes and boxes. TCP 
(Transmission Control Protocol) is used to route, among other applications, Web 
pages and email. UDP (User Datagram Protocol) is used to route more time- 
sensitive, real-time applications, such as Internet telephony and live broadcasts. 


Any recounting of the multilayered workings of what in my childhood was called 
cyberspace, the Net, the Infobahn, and the Information Superhighway is bound to 
be incomplete, but the takeaway is this: these protocols have given us the means to 
digitize and put online damn near everything in the world that we don’t eat, drink, 
wear, or dwell in. The Internet has become almost as integral to our lives as the air 
through which so many of its communications travel. And, as we’ve all been 
reminded—every time our social media feeds alert us to a post that tags us in a 
compromising light—to digitize something is to record it, in a format that will last 
forever. 


Here’s what strikes me when I think back to my childhood, particularly those first nine 
Internet-less years: I can’t account for everything that happened back then, because I 
have only my memory to rely on. The data just doesn’t exist. When I was a child, “the 
unforgettable experience” was not yet a threateningly literal technological description, but 
a passionate metaphorical prescription of significance: my first words, my first steps, my 
first lost tooth, my first time riding a bicycle. My generation was the last in American and 
perhaps even in world history for which this is true—the last undigitized generation, 
whose childhoods aren’t up on the cloud but are mostly trapped in analog formats like 
handwritten diaries and Polaroids and VHS cassettes, tangible and imperfect artifacts that 
degrade with age and can be lost irretrievably. My schoolwork was done on paper with 


pencils and erasers, not on networked tablets that logged my keystrokes. My 
growth spurts weren’t tracked by smart-home technologies, but notched with a 
knife into the wood of the door frame of the house in which I grew up. 


Below the main floor was a more or less finished basement—a rarity in North Carolina, especially 
so close to the coast. Basements tend to flood, and ours, certainly, was perennially damp, despite 
the constant workings of the dehumidifier and sump pump. 


For nearly all the years that my family spent in that house in Elizabeth City, this 
bedroom was mine, and its window was, too. 


One night the screen showed a falling ball and a bar at the bottom; my father had to 
move the bar horizontally to hit the ball, bounce it up, and knock down a wall of 
multicolored bricks (Arkanoid). On another night, he sat before a screen of 
multicolored bricks in different shapes; they were always falling, and as they fell he 
moved and rotated them to assemble them into perfect rows, which immediately 
vanished (Tez7s). I was truly confused, however, about what my father was doing— 
recreation or part of his job—when I peeked through the window one night and 
saw him flying. 


Chophifter! Was thrilling. Again and again I watched these sorties fly out of our den and over a flat 
desert moon, shooting at, and being shot at by, enemy jets and enemy tanks. 

The helicopter kept landing and lifting off, as my father tried to rescue a flashing 

crowd of people and ferry them to safety. 


[His father was a Choplifter?] 


2. The Invisible Wall 


In the Chapter 1 revision for Young Readers we saw that Snowden and his editorial handlers 
decided to eschew (gesundheit) the didactic approach and delete hundreds of words about 
generational differences (why alienate them early in the book) — his a bridge generation between 
VHS/cassette tapes/Polaroid, “the last undigitized generation,” and the post-9/11 generation that 
has grown up often blithely unaware of the degree of intrusiveness of the Surveillance State that 
watches their Timeline doings with a predatory hawk’s eye. Edward wishes to connect with 
presumed young readers in his second edition. 


Still, in Chapter 2, I found curious, as a critically inflamed reader, the continued insertion of his 
Mayflower forebears, in particular, Priscilla Mullins, who Snowden describes as “the only single 
woman of marriageable age onboard.” The connoisseur of intrigue wants to know more: How 
did she manage to stay unimpregnated among all those crude and carnal Pilgrims? Let’s recall all 
the miscreants who have claimed that their relatives on the Mayflower — Marilyn Monroe (the 
billowing ship’s sails may have inspired her iconic wind in the willows moment), Humphrey 
Bogart (comes from tough guy indentured servant stock), George W. Bush (he was playing with 
his ‘pet goat’ for most of the trip), Clint Eastwood (Did Priscilla make his day?), Sarah Palin (she 
just kept getting whiter), Hugh Hefner (his gaze had Priscilla in a bunny costume), Alec Baldwin 
(look at the Trump detractor now), Richard Gere (do you trust him?), Julia Childs (boy, could 
she choke a chicken), and Dick Cheney (oh, wait, maybe I read something about the Mayflower 
Hotel). You’re going to tell me that Priscilla Mullins escaped the influences of this cocktail of 
Plymouth Babylon? 


As the late great Glen Ford of Black Agenda Report fame notes in his take down of the Mighty 
Whitey festival of carnality known as Thanksgiving, even the governor of the Pilgrims was 
alarmed at their often toothless uncouthness: 


Each Pilgrim drank at least a half gallon of beer a day, which they preferred even to water. 
This daily inebriation led their governor, William Bradford, to comment on his people’s 
‘notorious sin,’ which included their ‘drunkenness and uncleanliness’ and rampant ‘sodomy.’ 


This, of course, leads to the obvious question: How did Priscilla Mullins choose the man who 
would be her king? And why the barrel-maker, John Alden. What do we know about Priscilla 
Mullins really? We know that Miles Standish had the devilish hots for her, his blueballed 
frustration may itself had led to the annihilation of “Indians” in every direction. 

We know that Henry Wordsworth Longfellow wrote a /ooong poem about Priscilla, titled The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, which detailed the “love triangle” between Priscilla, Standish (later 
standoffish), and Alden. The ménage a trois must have been a barrel of laughs. What else do we 
know about this fair maiden? I recently came across a children’s book that burnishes her image 
with dear bewonderment befitting he status as a landed single woman in the New World. It’s 
called Priscilla Alden and the First Thanksgiving. 





You can read it here. 


Again, this compilation is mostly about the crucial stuff Ed Snowden and his publisher left out 
of the Young Readers Edition. Given how much vitriol the Pilgrims have faced these last few 
decades, losing their privileged status as early pioneers and pure-at-heartigans, Snowden might 
have opted to let Priscilla fade into old history nobody believes any more. Who would want to 
admit that their forebears were on the same ship as the saddamite GW Bush? Saying, as he does 
in his memoir, that he traces his stock back to the Mayflower, in order to establish his patriotism 
(or whatever), is a bit dated for today’s jaded readers. 


Just sayin’, Ed. 


3. Beltway Boy 


In Chapter 2, I wondered aloud why Snowden and his editors had decided to leave in the story 
of his Mighty Whitey roots dating back to the Mayflower at a time when such referencing was 
frowned upon, given the nature of the massacring the early Mayflower pilgrims got up to with 
the local helpful “Injuns.” Ballsy? Or, despite the dire warnings of his memoir — that our 
country is no longer the glorious Love Gazelle we once all thought it was minus (minus the 
minorities, “Injuns,” women, Mexicans, and Lee Harvey Oswald (sorry, it slipped in, as Oswald 
was the last American intel guy who defected to Russia) — he actually still believes in the hooey 
we’ve made of history. Jeesh. 


In this chapter, we get back to our purpose of this exercise -- re-constituting the juice squeezed 
from his adult version of what happened events to get to the kiddy version with its myriad 
niceties, homilies, legends of the fall, origin tales of his name (Mt. Snow Dun and the hairy man 
faces off with King Arthur). Here we note simply two excisions: 


William Snowden, my direct paternal ancestor, served as a captain, was taken prisoner by 
the British in the Battle of Fort Washington in New York, and died in custody at one of 
the notorious sugar house prisons in Manhattan. (Legend has it that the British killed 
their POWs by forcing them to eat gruel laced with ground glass.) p.28 


and 


Anne Arundel County encompasses nearly all of the 1,976 acres of woodland that King 
Charles II granted to the family of Richard Snowden in 1686. The enterprises the 
Snowdens established there include the Patuxent Iron Works, one of colonial America’s 
most important forges and a major manufacturer of cannonballs and bullets, and 
Snowden Plantation, a farm and dairy run by Richard Snowden’s grandsons. After serving 
in the heroic Maryland Line of the Continental Army, they returned to the plantation 
and—most fully living the principles of independence—abolished their family’s practice 
of slavery, freeing their two hundred African slaves nearly a full century before the Civil 
War. pp. 28-29 


Nearby, Route 32/Patuxent Freeway leads directly to Fort George G. Meade, the second- 
largest army base in the country and the home of the NSA. Fort Meade, in fact, is built atop 
land that was once owned by my Snowden cousins, and that was either bought from them 
(in one account) or expropriated from them (according to others) by the US government. 


p.29 


Here we note that Snowden and his editors decided to leave out the bit about a forebear doing 
hard time in a “sugar” house prison, and the ground glass inmates were forced to eat. Talk about 
ingest-ice. A quick Wikipedia of these notorious hell holes does describe neglect and want that 





shames our diminishing humanity. What’s left out is that the sugar houses held cane cut by 
slaves in the West Indies (the original home of slavery in the Americas) brought to NYC for 
processing (cotton manufacture was the other big slave-worked raw product providing jobs in 
NYC to whites.) 


Combine the sugar house reference with Snowden’s deletion of the passage in his memoir that 
refers to the massive plantation his forbears possessed, with “200 slaves,” and you have a missed 
teaching moment for his presumed young readers. In addition, how the government eventually 
acquired the former Snowden slave plantation — either purchase or, more likely, by eminent 
domain — to build Fort Meade and the NSA headquarters is a story that might have 


gained from further explication and application to the government malfeasance, even back in the 
days of fervent anti-British patriotism. Instead, the passage is simply edited out. Sigh. 


